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The ea Value of 
Educational Progress 


By H. J. Russell, Commercial Master, St. John’s Technical High School, Winnipeg, Canada 


MUST admit that the title of my art- 
is imposing and perhaps ponder- 
ous, and the confession is made, too, 
that the selection of the title cost a labor 
almost as long as the production of the 
article. I would like to simplify it but, 
failing in the attempt, let me explain that I 
believe it means exactly what it says. Any 
subject dealt with in our schools ought to 
contain elements of progress. Possessing 
such elements, it is of value. This value is 
usually defined educationally in terms of 
culture and practicality. But, it seems to 
me that there is a much deeper aspect of 
the case, which should be expressed and 
valued in the light of metaphysical effect. 
As I look back over some few years of 
business and high school commercial ex- 
perience, I am impressed by the tremend- 
ous amount of inefficiency due to one factor 
in particular—loss of time through illness. 
The fact is recognized, of course, that 
many of these cases were due to physical 
disabilities of a nature disassociated from 
the surroundings of office or school. The 
conviction is being strengthened, however, 


icle 





that a great deal of sickness is due to lack 
of progress or of interest in the work in 
hand. 

This theory has some medical support in 
a number of familiar cases. Experiments 
have determined the fact that the perspira- 
tion of a person under the influence of 
anger contains some poisonous elements 
which are absent under normal conditions. 
It has been found similarly that worry, 
sorrow and fear, have each a detrimental 
effect upon the physical condition. Con- 
versely, it is true that in an atmosphere of 
progress and good will healthful conditions 
are more likely to be the rule. 

In my business experience, to the best of 
my recollection, those who were most en- 
thusiastic concerning their work, were sel- 
dom troubled with illness. On the other 
hand, a number of those who betrayed pes- 
simistic tendencies as to their opportunities 
and environment seemed frequently to ex- 
perience the unpleasant effects of petty 
and, sometimes, serious illnesses. 


I have been interested and surprised to 
observe, as I believe, a similar tendency at 
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work under high school conditions. One of 
the great problems confronting the high 
school teacher is the inefficiency brought 
about by the more or less frequent ab- 
sences of several members of a class and, in 
the average class, such a condition usually 
obtains. The high school course, with 
its elaborately contrived daily program, 
leading slowly to a cumulative point, suf- 
fers particularly from any series of ab- 
sences. Educational authorities have 
recognized this, and many are the 


devices whereby the health of the 
student is safeguarded. These pre- 
cautions, however, have been almost 


entirely of a physical character and 
deal with such conditions as light, heat, 
ventilation, sanitation and recreation. But 
leakage in attendance, brought about by ill- 
ness, still continues and it is evident that 
much remains to be done before this prob- 
lem is mastered to any degree of satisfac- 
tion. There is, even in studying, such a 
thing as mental recreation and is it not 
time, therefore, that those who direct mat- 
ters educational should devote some atten- 
tion to the nature of the program of 
studies in its relation to an ultimate physi- 
cal effect upon the student? It is true that 
the curriculum is subject to change, but 
frequently this is due largely to external 
pressure and to unsatisfactory examination 
returns. 

History is alive with examples of men 
who have accomplished wonderful feats of 
mental endurance against physical odds 
apparently overwhelming. Why? Because 
they felt that they were making progress. 
Now, the presence or absence of the ele- 
ment of progress may exercise a very 
strong influence over the physical develop- 
ment of the student. The mind, fortu- 
nately, at this stage, is not too greedy, and 
one tonic subject may save the student for 
the course, just as a combination of sub- 
jects developed in uninteresting textbooks 
and taught in listless fashion, may be a 
contributory cause to the illness of a stu- 
dent (and possibly of the teacher) or com- 
pel him to neglect or abandon his course. 

It is in this connection that shorthand 
has often done, and is doing, valiant service 
in revitalizing the life of many a commer- 
cial course. There are times when possibly 
it is the factor in the course that contains 
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the one element of progress necessary to 
sustain the mental welfare and, ultimately, 
the physical well-being of the student. 

If there be any truth in this theory, it 
will hold good in other courses. Thus, in 
the arts course, a fascinating presentation 
of a language may sustain flagging in- 
terest; or, in the technical course, reve- 
lations of the wonders of electricity may be 
the saving element. It is to be hoped that 
schools are numerous where all the subjects 
of the course are represented by books and 
teachers of the best available degree of ex- 
cellence, and of such schools at least one 
thing must be true—there will be few ab- 
sentees. 

Educators must cease to ascribe an ir- 
regular attendance to “economic condi- 
tions.” Stuelents of a course arranged on a 
basis transcending aspects merely physical 
and administrative, will surely find a means 
to combat economic conditions at home, and 
physical disabilities within themselves, just 
as Edison, Stephenson, Field, Nelson, and 
many others, have risen superior to their 
physical environment in the enthusiastic 
pursuit of a progressive undertaking. 

Investigations into the “vitality” of com- 
mercial courses in line with the theory 
herein suggested will lead conclusively to a 
recognition of the merits of a shorthand 
system which has become the most popular 
in America—which is essentially progres- 
sive from the first lesson to the last and 
which, because of its simplicity and logical 
form, has had an influence too seldom rec- 
ognized in preserving to the business com- 
munity many students who might other- 
wise have fallen by the wayside. 
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A Canadian Aviator’s Letter 
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(This interesting letter was written by Flight Lieutenant Warwick C. Angus of the British 


Royal Flying Corps. 
Military Convalescent Hospital, Win 





Lieutenant Angus was formerly a shorthand teacher in the Manitoba 


nipeg, Canada.) 














Raymond P. Kelley in 


HE war has brought to many men and women great 
opportunities and great responsibilities. Among this 
number is Raymond P. Kelley. Mr. Kelley is known 

from one coast to another as an expert shorthand writer 
and teacher, a clever business man, an enthusiastic speak- 
er, and many of our readers know him, too, as a loyal 
friend. 

Mr. Kelley first came into prominence as a shorthand 
demonstrator, later he was secretary of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and manager of the Chicago office. Then 
he became school manager of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, then principal of the Spokane Expert School, 
Spokane, Washington, and official reporter in the Superior 
Court of Spokane County. 

When the call came for Y. M. C. A. workers in the edu- 
cational department he threw himself into the work with 
all the enthusiasm and vigor that has always been his out- 
standing characteristic. The page of shorthand notes which 
appeared in the October Gregg Writer was written from 
dictation the day before he sailed. 

When Mr. Kelley arrived in England he found his work 
waiting for him. He has been appointed correspondence 
courses Y. M. C. A. secretary. He will organize and admin- 
ister correspondence courses With London as headquarters, 
and with an opportunity of visiting every part of the United 
Kingdom for surveys and lectures. It is a big opportunity. 
It will take a big man and Mr. Kelley is ready. 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 
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The Intensive Use of Shorthand Plates 


HE shorthand student who hopes to 

I get the greatest possible benefit from 

the study of shorthand and the best 
possible results in the shortest time will do 
well to give careful consideration to the 
subject of how to use shorthand plates and 
shorthand reading material to the best ad- 
vantage. The readers who have been follow- 
ing this department during the past few 
months have had considerable practice in 
the reading of lists of words and sentences 
and some simple business letters. They 
should not be contented, however, with 
merely reading the plates. Not long ago 
I picked up a much thumbed copy of the 
Gregg Writer belonging to a writer who 
is still a learner, as most good shorthand 
writers are, and I found every shorthand 
plate thickly spattered with pencil circles. 
When I inquired as to what those circles 
meant I was informed that the writer, after 
reading a shorthand plate the first time, al- 
ways went through it again and circled the 
outlines for special practice. These out- 
lines included the forms which the writer 
wanted to make a permanent part of his 
reading and writing vocabulary, but which 
he had not been using in his daily work. 
They also included any forms which he 
thought might give trouble from the stand- 
point of execution. 

This is an excellent plan. The beginner 
will do well to read the plate through sev- 
eral times first. Read it until it can be 
read without pause or hesitation on any 
form. Then select the outlines for special 
practice. Each of these outlines should 
be practiced many times, attention being 
given to distinctness of form and fluency 
of execution. Then the entire selection 
should be copied slowly in your very best 
shorthand style. If you are farther ad- 
vanced and find you can read the plate the 
first time without difficulty, no further 





reading practice is necessary at this point. 
If there are no special phrases or word 
forms which you think need attention, the 
copying of the plate may follow directly 
after the first reading. Then comes the 
transcription and this is a vital and essen- 
tial part of the work for everyone who is 
trying to get the greatest benefit from the 
shorthand plate work. You should be 
working toward the point where you can sit 
down to your typewriter and transcribe a 
Shorthand plate directly on the machine at 
a good rate of speed. 

After the transcript has been made it 
must be checked back very carefully with 
the original notes. Even advanced writers 
cannot afford to omit this step. There are 
several errors into which the careless 
writer may fall. One is the omission of 
outlines when the omission does not seri- 
ously detract from the sense; another is the 
misreading of short and simple words. The 
prepositions and articles seem to give par- 
ticular trouble. Errors of this kind are 
seldom detected in a stenographer's daily 
work if he takes only business letters. They 
are a real bar, however, to expert work and 
that is the sort every stenographer should 
be prepared to do. Another error which 
creeps in with surprising frequency is the 
skipping of a line or two when a shorthand 
outline is repeated. For instance, the out- 
line for the word “large” might occur on 
the third line and again on the fifth. The 
eye will skip to the second outline and will 
go on from there, omitting the part between 
the two outlines. This, of course, is a gross 
error and one which would lead to difficulty 
wherever made— in simple business letters 
as much as in more difficult work. 

Transcription from shorthand plates 
gives excellent practice in planning differ- 
ent kinds of arrangement. You will find 
that a full-page plate of solid matter can 
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Drill X Drill XI 


Words Words 











Sentences Sentences 
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usually be well arranged on a single sheet 
of typewriting paper of the regulation 
size, using single spacing between lines. 
In the November Gregg Writer, for ex- 
ample, you will find a number of page 
plates that can be so arranged. In that 
same magazine there are several selections 
of four or five lines. These may be used 
for repetition practice just as you use 
short paragraphs in your typewriting 
practice. In repetition transcription prac- 
tice be sure that you transcribe every time 
from the shorthand, not from the last type- 
written copy. 

The shorter shorthand plates, like’ the 
ones entitled “Honesty Pays,’ “I Am 
Courtesy” and “Two Ways of Thinking,” 
in the November magazine, may be used as 
special exercises in arrangement and they 
may also be used for speed exercises in 
transcribing. When you have attained the 
transcribing speed usually required of ef- 
ficient stenographers you will be able to 
turn out a transcript of a full-page plate in 
from ten to twelve minutes. Special em- 
phasis is laid on the making of a typewrit- 
ten transcript in this article because it has 
been found that many stenographers who 
are spending a great deal of time in the 
practicing of shorthand plates are neg- 
lecting this part of the work entirely. One 
stenographer writes that she misses the 
printed keys at the end of each month's 
magazine, as she used these to practice 
from. Much greater benefit will be derived 
from making a transcript and writing the 
shorthand from your own transcript rather 
than from the printed key. One exercise 
which has been used with profit by many 
writers who are working alone is to make a 
transcript with triple space and then to 
fill in the shorthand forms. If this is done, 
the shorthand should be written line by 
line and not word by word, as the short- 
hand forms will take much less space 
than the typewritten forms. Another good 
exercise is to fold the paper in half length- 
wise and to place the typewritten tran- 
script in the left-hand column and the 
shorthand forms in the right. If you can 
have some one dictate the article to you 
from your transcript, it will be better than 
either, though the other exercises suggested 
give the opportunity for careful, accurate 
writing and furnish variety for the practice 
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period. After your shorthand version is 
completed be sure to compare it carefully 
with the original plate. Note differences 
not only in the application of theory, but 
also in execution. You can learn much 
from the plate writers’ style by comparing 
your work outline by outline with theirs. 


Drill X 


In this drill we have words and sentences 
on compound words, derivatives, the ab 
breviating principle, the days and months 
and the use of different signs after num- 
erals. The exercise on the abbreviating 
principle can be used as the basis of many 
interesting sentences. We should like to 
receive some sentences using this material. 
Keep the sentences as short and simple and 
clear as possible. Make it a rule to use at 
least three words from this exercise in each 
sentence and be careful not to use any ad- 
vance principles. The author of the best 
group of sentences will be sent one of the 
advance copies of a new book on dictation 
and business letter writing, entitled ““Con- 
structive Dictation,” as soon as this book 
comes from the press. The sentences will 
also be incorporated in a shorthand plate, 
which will be used in this department later. 


Drill XI 

Phrase writing is one of the problems 
with which every shorthand writer has to 
deal. It‘is one of the means through which 
the writer may show his individuality. 
There are probably no two writers whose 
phrasing on a given article of any length 
would be identical. There are, however, 
certain phrasing principles to which all 
good writers adhere and there are certain 
phrases which are always used. Practice 
on those in this drill and on the sentences 
in which they are used. This practice will 
help you to form correct phrasing habits 
and shorthand phrasing is as much a mat- 
ter of habit as any other phase of short- 
hand writing. The special business phrases 
in this drill will enable you to add to your 
business vocabulary. 


Drill XH 


The principle of the omission of vowels 
and consonants can best be learned through 
practice on words applying the principle 
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Drill XII Drill XIII 


Words Words 
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aud through writing from dictation sen- 
tences containing these words. There is a 
list of special words illustrating the prin- 
ciples of the omission of vowels and con- 
sonants and the abbreviating principle. 
These words are all of frequent occurrence 
and the shorthand forms should be prac- 
ticed and memorized. The following sen- 
tences contain all of the words in this 
group. If you will write these sentences 
from the type form and practice on them 
until you can write them readily from dic- 
tation and read them back without hesita- 
tion, you will find that you have the forms 
firmly fixed in mind. 


It is a distinct disappointment to find that 
the distinguished gentlemen disagree in dis- 
cussing the benefits of the purchase. 

It is his personal belief that it would be a 
mistake to announce the manufacture of a new 
kind of carbon at this time. 

It was my misfortune to disturb the progress 
of the work and I am responsible for it. 

It is probably her a to be punctual 
every day so that she will have a perfect grade 
for attendance. 


Drill XI 


The joined prefixes illustrated in Drill 
XIII are not difficult. This is, in fact, a 
simple and interesting drill which will add 
many useful words to your vocabulary. 
The words listed as prefixal abbreviations 
are very important, however. They should 
be copied, practiced, and read and written 
from dictation. The methods used in 
learning the wordsigns can be applied to 
advantage here. The following sentences 
will help you to fix the forms for these 
words in mind. 

In the communication the committee ex- 
plained what they had already accomplished. 

Congress commands the complete confidence 
of the country. 

In his conclusion he makes an effort to ex- 
press his independent views on this subject. 

We do not expect such energy and economy 
except in a commercial concern. 

We conclude that he was altogether unable 
to force any individual to exchange his stock. 

This will indeed afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to compare the commerce of these con- 
necting countries. 

Regular exercise should enable you to im- 
prove your health. 


Drill XIV 


The Tr principle is one which you will 
grasp readily. The number of words to 
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which this applies is not so large, but the 
words are very frequently used. The de- 
rivatives of words ending in ct, which are 
developed through this drill, are also im- 
portant. In the folowing sentences words 
illustrating all the different applications of 
the Tr principle have been used. 

The contract for the construction 
electric cars was intricate. 

The supply of petroleum for neutral states 
was restricted. 

There was an altercation about retracting the 
instructions. 

The use of that material will detract from 
the appearance. 

There should be a central station for the dis- 
tribution of the nitrogen for this district. 

There was an exclamation at the ultra-fash- 
ionable pattern brought from the metropolis. 

The problem was to find the lateral surface 
of the cylinder, using the metric system. 

The story about Australia possessed literary 
merit. 


of the 


Drill XV 


Here is a plan which may help you in 
learning the disjoined prefixes of Drill 
XV. It can also be applied to any word 
list or to the learning of a new set of short- 
hand forms. Select a list of words, using 
one word to illustrate each prefix; as, agri- 
culture, anticipate, incline, declare, re- 
claim, hydrant, magnificent, multiple, 
overcome, understand, parallel, post office, 
selfish, circumstance, supreme, shorthand, 
transaction, suspicion. This list contains 
eighteen words. Write these words in three 
columns of six words each. Now use this 
for reading practice. Read the words up, 
down and across, in as many different 
orders as you can work out. You will find 
that this reading practice will enable you 
to fix the prefix forms in mind in a very 
short time. The following sentences con- 
tain words applying these prefixes. 

After his antagonist had been overthrown 
he was inclined to be magnanimous. 

The supervisor declares that the course in 
agriculture is superficial. 

The postman may decline to undertake the 
commission. 

It was self-evident 
would arouse suspicion. 

Here is a paragraph about what was re- 
claimed from the shipwreck. 

Under the circumstances a knowledge of 
shorthand would be of value. 

The hydraulic method was used to extract 
gold from the ore. 


that this transaction 
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The AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted ty Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


~s 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre~ 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 


correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
exccution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes Warrant it Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 











The Cash Value of Superior Shorthand 


HERE are stenographers and stu- 

dents, lots of them, who do not hesi 

tate to put forth the effort required 
to make them unusually competent short 
hand writers because of an instinctive de 
sire to excel. They are content only at 
the head of the class. “Good enough’ does 
not exist for them except as it is their 
best. These people are drawn by the 
pleasure of accomplishment more than by 
the practical returns of their work. They 
are the best of shorthand writers not so 
much because it pays in money but be- 
cause they couldn't be happy and be any 
thing but the best. 

But if you are of the highly practical 
type to whom the pay envelope or the sal 
ary check speaks loudest let me tell you 
that the market price of shorthand goes up 
in pretty close ratio with the quality of the 
work done. You needn't hope to fill one 
of the “best” positions unless you place 
yourself among the “‘best’’ stenographers. 


And a good stenographer writes good short- 


hand. It is much like “company man- 
ners.” Habits can’t be put off and on like 
a coat; you can't do careless and inaccu 





rate work to-day and qualify for a good 
position requiring superior results to-mor 
: a good job you must be 
trained in advance to fill it and the greater 
your superiority over other candidates the 
more certain you will be to land the place 
you want. It is worth while to consider 
what has been done in this shorthand field 
by some of the young men and young wom- 
en who have distinguished themselves in 
it. 

Tremendous business, civil, and political 
interests are handled by the shorthand re- 
porters who practice in the great state of 
New York. Recognizing the importance 
of the stenographer the state passed a law 
some time ago providing for the official 
certification of shorthand reporters, dis- 
tinguishing those of proved qualifications as 
“Certified Shorthand Reporters.” The ex- 
amination given candidates is very difficult 
since it is designed to equal the most diffi- 
cult tests likely to be encountered in prac- 
tical work. Only a few people have passed 
it. Certificate Number 1 was awarded to 
Miss Paula E. Werning, and the superior 
quality of her work is indicated not only 
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by the winning of the desired certificate 
but by the comment concerning her demon- 
stration at the examination made by one 
of the examiners as quoted below: 

“After we had dictated to this young 
lady for an hour, we asked her to refer to 
a particular part of her notes and read. 
She read with such fluency that we did not 
ask her to transcribe any notes at all. She 
read 200 words a minute just as accurately 
as a person ordinarily would read 100.” 

Have you ever thought of the kind of 
shorthand written by Mr. Swem, who went 
to the White House with President Wilson 
and served as his personal stenographer 
until a few weeks ago when his ambition to 
take part in the war led him to join the 
aviation force? In a recent issue of the 
Gregg Writer we printed an article tell- 
ing how the President had abandoned the 
use of the “O.K.” that has become so gener- 
ally known as an indorsement of approval, 
for the form “Okeh.” It seems that 
those who concern themselves with finding 
out things for us discovered that the old 
“O.K.” was a corruption of an Indian 
word properly written “Okeh.”” Probably 
not one person in a million ever gave a 
moment's thought to why “O.K.” was in 
use—it served a well-established purpose 
and that was enough for most of us. But 
the President discarded the old form and 
adopted the new one, why ?—because it was 
right. This and many other things ob- 
served in the President’s work reflect the 
accuracy of his standards of performance. 
To be a satisfactory stenographer to such 
a man you would have to write shorthand 
that never failed you. Your work would 
have to be right—and you may be sure that 
Swem’s was right or he would not have got 
the job and he could not have held it if he 
had. The reason his work was right was 
because his shorthand was right and no 
other kind would have answered. 

Next to the President himself, the most 
desperately busy and perhaps the most im- 
portant man in the commercial and politic- 
al world in this country to-day is Secretary 
McAdoo. Joseph M. Shaffer, his personal 
stenographer, got the job primarily be- 
cause he was known to be not only one of 
the most rapid shorthand writers in the 
country, but one of the most accurate as 
well. Shaffer's shorthand is an inspiration 
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—his writing was of superior quality from 
the very beginning when he was a high 
school student and he maintained its ex- 
cellence in form through the long training 
that gave him the marvelous speed he fin- 
ally acquired. But it was the amazing 
accuracy of his transcriptions that marked 
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Mr. Shaffer's work and you may be sure 
that he could not have made those tran- 
scripts except from remarkably well-writ- 
ten notes—nor can you nor anyone else 
get the best results except from the best 
writing. 

Another illustration of the value of ex- 
cellence in your shorthand is to be found 
in the work and progress of William Rosen- 
berg, who a year ago was a student in the 
High School of Commerce in New York 
City. Rosenberg first attracted attention 
by winning the school shorthand champion- 
ship of New York City by writing 170 
words a minute on solid matter and turning 
out a remarkably accurate transcript. A 
little later a man who had the job of build- 
ing a city over night needed the best ste- 
nographer he could get and took Rosenberg 
at $50.00 a week. 

That is what a few people have done be- 
cause of good shorthand. Now look around 
close at home and see what your friends 
are doing. Who is the best shorthand 
writer you know—has he got a good job or 
not? Can you write shorthand well enough 
to fill his place? You won't get it nor an- 
other like it until you can. That is why we 
have this O. G. A. It is to help you be- 
come as good a writer as you are willing 
to try to be. Where is your O. G. A. 
membership card? 


° 
O. G. A. Brevities 


We teachers hate to flunk ‘em! I can't 
separate myself from the vision of the dis- 
appointment that must always go back to 
the candidate with the rejected specimen 
and it is hard to hold up to the standard 
of excellence that makes our membership 
certificate worth having. Many papers 
fail to qualify, and after rejecting 
a number of them in succession, as 
I frequently have to do, I find my- 
self suggesting that perhaps we expect 
too much—I begin to lose my nerve. 
At such times there is double pleasure in 
coming to a club of papers of such general 
excellence that they are plainly well above 
the requirements we have set as our stand- 
ard. 

A fine club just received from Mr. H. O. 
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Olney, Drake Business School, Paterson, 
New Jersey, proved to be one of these 
spirit savers. Specimens that were plainly 
the work of junior writers, although not 
perfect, were still so good in general qual- 
ities that they could be passed at a glance. 
Evidently the pressure of war times has 
not caused any reduction in the splendid 
efficiency of this representative school. 
. 7 * * 


Keep this in mind: In school your great 
object was to serve yourself, to accumu- 
late as much knowledge as you could for 
your use and benefit only; but in busi- 
ness success depends largely on your abil- 
ity to serve your employer, to use the 
knowledge you have acquired for the bene- 
fit of your employer. 

When the sun's rays are scattered they 
are ineffective, but when focused upon 
one point they become very powerful. If 
you will concentrate on commercial suc- 
cess, if you will direct all your efforts to- 
ward that one definite goal, there is noth- 
ing in all this great universe that can 
stop you from attaining it. 


° 
December O. G. A. Test 


(Good until January 25, 1919) 


Possibly no one small trait is a bigger asset 
(and with a cash value, too,) than the easily 
acquired habit of being accommodating in the 
little things. And still there is abroad the 
fallacy that really busy people have no time 
for courtesy or accommodation. This busy 
busy-ness is a mark of near success, not suc- 
cess. 

Corporations pay officers big salaries for re- 
sults, Results are brought about through the 
aid of friends. Friends are made by little 
courtesies and accommodations. 


Not long ago I had occasion to consult a 
railroad ce for information. I was referred 


direct to the president, who, with a great stack 
of papers before him and two stenographers 
waiting, had ample time to be accommodating 
to me. I could but compare my treatment at 
the hands of this really busy man with that at 
the hands of the starter of the elevators. The 
latter was so busy being busy that he scarcely 
had time to answer me. The difference between, 
these two men is simply this: One knows how 
to be successful, whereas the other still has 
it to learn. 

No one can afford to be too busy for cour- 
tesy.—The American Magazine. 
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—Kansas City Star 
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The War Industries Board Rules 


ND we cheerfully acquiesce. That 
A must be the attitude of every loyal 

American. And the War Industries 
Board has made a ruling which affects us 
ind our readers. It has ruled that the 
amount of paper used by magazine pub 
lishers for the current volume must be 90 
per cent of that used for the previous 
volume. The Gregg Writer has never 
been sold on newsstands and there has been 
no waste through returns. The require 
ments have been figured carefully and the 
waste from surplus stock has been elimi 
nated. The size of the sheet has been 
slightly reduced and the width of the mar- 
gin on the page will be narrower on the 
new paper. The weight of the paper has 
ilso been reduced in accordance with the 
specifications furnished by the War In 
dustries Board. But all this does not effect 
the necessary economy and further reduc- 
tions are found necessary somewhere. The 
number of pages in this issue has there 
fore been reduced. We wish our readers to 
understand the reason for this change in 
size, and we also wish to assure them that 
in the January and succeeding issues we 
shall go back to the usual number of pages 
It will undoubtedly be necessary to reduce 
the number of pages again during the sum- 
mer months in order to comply with the re 
quirements. 


The War’s Influence on 
Business Manners 


WRITER in a recent issue of Prin 
er’s Ink charges that the war is 
having a deleterious influence on 
Business courtesy has 
always been one of the assets of the suc 
cessful stenographer. The demand for 
stenographic undoubtedly 
rendered the average employer more len 


business manners. 


services has 


easily trained to teach the system are re 





ient in these days, but this does not furn- 
ish an excuse for discourtesy on the part 
of the stenographer or any other employee. 
The article referred to, “Are We Losing 
Our Good Business Manners,” by J. J. 
Ci isinger, Says: 

There has been no embargo on courtesy in 
business: no curtailment of the raw material; 
no restriction of any kind and yet there seems 
to be evidence of a growing shortage in this 
all-profitable commodity. Naturally, if one is 
working under an unusual strain; if uncer- 
tainty is in the air; if there is an overdemand 
for something that cannot be supplied; if rules 
and regulations change from day to day with 
no clue as to what to-morrow may bring forth, 
it is not surprising if we all have edgy nerves, 
and that impatience or peevishness may be 
taken for discourtes 

But common courtesy in business is such an 
invaluable asset that it behooves everyone in 
business to guard it now with more zealous 
care than ever before. It must be remembered 
that everyone has had an extra pound or ton 
added to his own burdens and that trifling or 
thoughtless discourtesies are likely to be re- 
sented, whereas in normal times they might 
have been passed without notice. 

William G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads, has discovered this germ of the non- 
courtesy disease among railroad employees, 
and is endeavoring to isolate and eradicate it. 
If the Directors General of every business 
would follow the example of Mr. McAdoo, and 
see that the policy was actually carried out, 
they would be providing insurance of inestim- 
ible value against future loss of prestige and 
public good will 


And it concludes with a final plea for 
the business smile in word and manner. 
l’or the sake of the future of the firm which 
employs you and for the sake of the secur- 
ity of your own business future we would 
say to the stenographer, Smile, Smile, 
Smile! 


oOo 
Editorial Brevities 
Schools, or teachers knowing the ad 


dresses of teachers or men in the American 
Expeditionary Forces abroad who could be 
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quested to send such addresses to M. W., 
care of the Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City. There is an 
opportunity for such men for service in 
France. 

* * * 7 

Under the heading “ Muellers now Miller” 
the following article appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Post: 

Daniel D. Mueller, President of the Mueller 
School of Business, his father and two broth- 
ers have been given the consent of court to 
change their name to Miller. “The old spell- 
ing caused much confusion,” says Miller. “Be- 
ing entirely American, my father, two brothers 
and I believe that the new name is more truly 
in accord with our sentiments and principles.” 

Miller’s father is Jacob Miller, 4413 Floral 
Avenue, Norwood, Ohio. His brothers are 
J. B. Miller, President of the Mechanical Sup- 
plies Company, and Herman H. Miller, sales 
manager of the Laidlaw Works of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation. 

There is probably no school manager in 
the country who is held in greater esteem 
and whose judgment is more highly re- 
spected than Mr. D. D. Miller. He has a 
host of friends everywhere and they will 
read the above announcement with interest 
and pleasure. 

The almost general use of his initials 
“D. D.” in speaking of Mr. Miller is evi- 
dence of his popularity among his profes- 
sional brethren—although we have a sus- 
picion that its almost universal use may 
have been hastened by the inability of 
many people to decide just how his name as 
formerly spelled should be pronounced! 
More people will now call him by his sur- 
name, but to old friends like ye editor he 
will always be “D. D.” 

eT ete 

Mrs. E. M. Platt, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, writes that the present officers and 
members of the former executive committee 
of the Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting on Novem- 
ber 2, in Kansas City. At this meeting 
it was decided to postpone the annual meet- 
ing of the association. The president 
of this association, Mr. S. J. Shook, is in 
service and the vice-president, Mr. F. M. 
Rude, served as acting president. Otliers 
present were: Messrs. P. B. S. Peters, F. 
J. Kirker, C. T. Smith, E. M. Platt; Miss 
Eva J. Sullivan and Mrs. E. M. Platt, sec- 
retary. 
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Miss Georgette Heeney, a former em- 
ployee of the Pacific Coast office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, and who will 
be remembered as a contributor of some 
excellent original sentences to the Learn- 
ers’ Department of the Gregg Writer, was 
recently married to Mr. L. Van Nostrand, 
Pacific Coast manager, Milton Bradley 
Company. 


* . * o 


There is to be an E. C. T. A. convention 
next year. The dates are April 17, 18, 19, 
and the place, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The secretary, Mr. D. A. McMillin, writes: 

“Watch for program and further an- 
nouncements. Round tables discussions, 
good fellowship will be there to greet you. 
The big event of the year. Healey at the 
helm guarantees it.” 


* * 7 * 


Miss Sue Churchill sailed the week of 
October 24 from New York with a Red 
Cross Unit for France. Miss Churchill is 
a graduate of the Bryant & Stratton Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. She is an expert 
stenographer and has donated her services 
for the duration of the war. 


o 7 7 * 


Writing from Macedonia, Mr. Sidney S. 
Fox gives an interesting account of his ex- 
periences in teaching shorthand to British 
soldiers “somewhere behind the front line.” 
He says: “My students are eager and en- 
thusiastic despite the difficulties of having 
to work under active service conditions. 

Wonderful progress has been 
made. My ‘blackboard’ has been a sheet 
of foolscap, but red and blue pencil has 
been effective.” 


* * * ° 


Staff Sgt. F. G. Partridge writes us 
from Malta, informing us of the formation 
of the Malta G. S. A. The following of- 
ficers were elected at the first meeting: 
president, Mrs. A. Pounsford; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. J. Izzo; librarian, Staff Sgt. 
F. G. Partridge ; committee, Miss M. Agius, 
Miss N. Hare and Mr. L. Wood. 

An interesting report of the first meeting 
appeared in the Malta Chronicle. We ex- 
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tend to the new association our hearty good 
wishes for useful service to its members, 
and a long and successful career. 


7 * * 7. 


An editorial in one of the leading New 
Jersey papers has this heading: “Gill's 
Good Work.” We quote from the edi- 
torial : 

By his vigorous and successful fight to insert 
a public ownership plank in the Republican 
Party platform, Assemblyman John E. Gill has 
already more than fulfilled his pre-primary 
promises. ... He has tact and diplomacy as 
well as logic at his command, and his unfailing 
good nature is a valuable asset in the political 
arena. 


Again we take off our hats to Mr. Gill 
and the Rider-Moore & Stewart School of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


oOo 
Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 
Sister M. Alma, Jersey City, N. J. 
Sister M. Francis, Orange, N. J. 
Perrie M. Bushong, Louisville, Ky. 
Effie M. Feakes, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Elaine W. Harris, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Edith Hill, Portland, Oreg. 
Helen Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 
Estelle Ketchum, La Crosse, Wis. 
Eleanor M. Kumbera, La Crosse, Wis. 
Bessie Belle Larson, Seattle, Wash. 
Hazel Lowry, Kansas City, Mo. 
R. W. Manly, Little Rock, Ark. 
Edna R. Nelson, La Crosse, Wis. 
Agnes Mena Reno, Long Beach, Cal. 
Jennie Reno, Long Beach, Cal. 
M. Estelle Robertson, Corydon, Ky. 
Evangeline Robinson, University Place, Nebr. 
Anna J. Rundell, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Ida L.. Samuels, Lowell, Mass. 
Frances M. Scovil, Weatherford, Okla. 
Stella T. Sebern, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mrs. Elsie Nelson Simmons, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. Ida M. Snyder, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Steinlein, Dallas, Tex. 
Hazel A. Stewart, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Sara G. Stone, Henderson, Ky. 
Ruth Strouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jennie Pearl Stumbo, Falls City, Nebr. 
Mrs. L. D. Thomas, De Soto, Mo. 
Josephine G. Tobin, Bristol, R. I. 
Sarah M. Transeau, Jersey City, N. J. 
Nellie A. Vail, Gardnerville, Nev. 
Sister Mary Verona, Wilmington, Del. 
Ina C. Wachtel, Savannah, Mo. 
Lily F. Watt, De Soto, Mo. 
Sarah A. Walker, Lexington, Mo. 
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Obituary 
W. F. Cadwell 


We have just learned with regret of the 
the death of Mr. W. F. Cadwell of Rock 
ford, Illinois. 

For many years Mr. Cadwell was promi 
nent as a business educator. At one time 
he was manager of Brown's Business Col 
lege, Galesburg, and from there he went 
to take charge of Brown's Business Col- 
lege, Rockford, which he built up into 
one of the most successful schools in the 


Middle West. 


From an article in the Rockford News 
we clip the following information: 

Mr. Cadwell was born at Griggsville, Illinois, 
September 20, 1866, and had made the conduct 
of business colleges his life work. He was 
located at Galesburg before coming to Rock- 
ford, seventeen years ago. His marriage to 
Miss Nora C. Murphy took place at Pittsfield, 
Illinois, June 20, 1890. 

He was principal of Brown's Business Col- 
lege in Rockford for seven years, and then pur- 
chased the college from G. W. Brown, and 
operated it with schools which he founded at 
Freeport and Beloit, until illness forced him to 
dispose of his interests. He sojourned in Ari- 
zona and Florida for extended periods, in the 
hope of benefiting his health. 

Besides the widow, he is survived by three 
sons, Roland W., Harold E., and Robert Cad- 
well; two brothers, John Cadwell of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, and Rev. A. T. Cadwell 
of Montezuma, Iowa; and two sisters, Mrs. 
James A. Allen of Arkansas, Virginia, and 
Miss Clella Cadwell of Pittsfield, Illinois. The 
deceased was affiliated with the Masonic fra- 
ternity, the Court Street M. E. Church and 
the Sonhetaha Club. 


* » * * 


Miss E. M. Donnelly 


Miss E. M. Donnelly, superintendent of 
the Capital City Commercial College, 
Charleston, West Virginia, died at a hos- 
pital in that city on October 12 as the re- 
sult of an operation for appendicitis. The 
local newspaper, in recording this sad news, 
refers to Miss Donnelly as one of the most 
useful women of Charleston. She was ac- 
tive in civic affairs and the school which 
has been built up under her management 
is a prosperous one. Miss Donnelly will 
be greatly missed in the community which 
she served so ably. 
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| SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 











Vot Just the Man 


Slated for Promotion 


His Opportunity 


His Method 
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The Uniform 
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Misalliance 
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The | YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O A. T. is the profess‘onal o:gan- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Students of type- 
writing who have not yet attained a 
speed of forty words a minute are 


eligible for Junior Membership, 


Senior Membership: All typists who 
are interested in producing practical, artistic 
work, and who can write at a rate of forty 
words a minute or more for ten minutes under 
International rules, are eligible for Senior Mem- 
bership. 


The 
O.A.T. 
Pin 





~ 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful Certificate of Membership 


is issued to all those who pass either test. 





et O-e O- 8 O- 8 O-O-—O Oo OO 





To the Beginner in Typing—IV 


HE greatest lifting power in the 
world, almost, is enthusiasm. En- 


thusiasm smooths rough places in 
our journey, makes us forget our diffi- 
culties, carries us on to our objectives with 
smiling faces, and fills our hearts with the 
joy of achievement. You start out in type- 
writing with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
The possibility of typing a letter, of using 
the machine, and the machine itself all 
make a strong appeal to you. Up to the 
present point of your development as a typ- 
ist the newness of your experience, the un- 
foldment of the mysteries of the machine 
itself, and the processes of manipulation 
have perhaps kept your interest at a high 
pitch. But we now reach a dividing line. 
It is at this point that those who take up 
the art of typewriting can be divided easily 
into two groups—winners and losers. The 
losers are those who have capitulated, 
signed an armistice, and are ready for 
peace on any terms. They are ready to 
settle down into the rut of half-prepared, 
mediocre typists who imagine that they can 
perhaps get along in “some way.” 
The winner class is composed of those 
who are “just beginning to fight.” They 
realize what is ahead of them and they are 


willing to pay the price. To which class 
do you belong? It seems almost needless 
to ask that question because it is only the 
real live wires in the typewriting field that 
read this department. 


Concentration in Typing 


In the previous articles nearly all the 
time has been directed to the mechanical 
features of typing and little has been said 
about the mental features. 

Learning to type is very largely a matter 
of mental attitude. Nearly all who under- 
take it have the necessary physical equip- 
ment for success. One of the most im- 
portant habits to acquire in typing is that 
of concentration—which simply means 
keeping your attention glued to whatever 
you are doing, whether it is mental or phys- 
ical. If you are practicing a fingering ex- 
ercise it is just as important to concentrate 
your attention on each stroke as it would be 
if you were writing some important letter. 
In fact, it is of even greater importance, 
because it is the habits acquired in this 
preliminary work that will decide the ques- 
tion of your success as a typist. It is very 
easy, while writing repeated words for the 
purpose of acquiring facility in fingering, 
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to let the mind wander off to some other 
subject. It requires a constant effort of 
the will to keep the attention focused on 
one thing. But you really cannot learn 
fingering well unless you do concentrate. 
Concentration makes it possible for you to 
get a deep impression of each movement 
and facilitates making that movement 
again, 

Our first efforts in intensive concentra- 
tion are not likely to be very successful, but 
the ability to keep your mind definitely on 
an objective will grow as you practice it. 
With it will also come both accuracy and 
speed. It is a mistake to think that all the 
work in typewriting is done with the fing- 
ers. Real progress can be made only when 
the attention is concentrated upon the sub- 
ject, and the will is used in pushing the 
work along steadily without impatience 
over obstacles. 

One of the best known psychologists 
makes this statement: “If we wish to keep 
attention upon one and the same object we 
must seek constantly to find out something 
new about the latter, especially if other 
powerful impressions are attracting us 
away.” It must be remembered that while 
the attention you give to typewriting 
through sheer will power is valuable because 
it strengthens your will, at the same time 
the voluntary attention which comes from a 
real live interest in it is much better. By 
thinking about your work, analyzing prob- 
lems as they arise and seeking logical solu- 
tions, many new phases of it will present 
themselves to you and your interest will 
thus grow steadily. 


How to Practice the Exercises 


In practicing any of the exercises in 
this or in the succeeding talks on type- 
writing the following suggestions will be 
of value: 

With your attention centered as inten- 
sively as possible on what you are doing, 
work on each exercise until you feel that 
you have exhausted its possibiilities—at 
least for the time being. If you find your 
thoughts drifting away from the work try 
to bring some new interest in it, as for ex- 
ample, by timing yourself on a given word 
for half a minute or a minute, or by prac- 
ticing the words alternately, or by weaving 
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them into sentences. Study your technique 
very thoroughly. If you find yourself 
making errors in locating the keys, or in 
transposing letters, or the like, practice 
some words that bring into use the combi 
nations that give you trouble. Do not hold 
yourself down to fast and rigid rules ex- 
cept one—write by touch. As a general 
rule inflexibility means stagnation. If an 
exercise becomes monotonous shift te an- 
other, but go back to the original and stick 
to it until you have achieved your object. 
“Carry on” to the finish. Remember this, 
that you cannot accomplish it all in a day. 
Expertness in any art is generally the re- 
sult of gradual development—perfecting 
oneself on the little details step by step. 


Exercises in Concentration 


One of the most useful exercises to force 
concentration is to select a group of words 
with which you are somewhat unfamiliar- 
unusual words or words difficult to spell, or 
the fingering of which requires attention. 
These should be written slowly at first and 
the speed gradually increased. In the fol- 
lowing drill practice each word until you 
fill a line: 


Drill I 
accelerate naivete 
unique technical 
perquisite machination 
psychology irascible 
circumstantial colleague 
extraordinary reversible 
irrevocable litigate 
corroborate querulous 
hemorrhage beneficiary 
aesthetics incandescence 

Drill I 


Copy exactly as shown and repeat: 


Paroxysm, subpoenaed, visaed, 
connoisseur, gymnasium, con- 
ference, auspicious, negotia- 
tions, artificial, consequen- 
tial, hypocrisy, contemporary, 
irretrievable, propagate, ir- 
reparable, equinociial, vibra- 
tory, deteriorate, taciturn, 
irrefragable. 
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Exercises in Acceleration 

Some sort of exercise is necessary every 
day to speed the fingers up a bit—to force 
the writer out of a rut, and to make the 
fingers more flexible. Always keep in mind 
the idea of lightness—-freedom of move- 
ment. Speed and ponderousness are in- 
compatible. Such “warming up” exercises 
preferably should be on something with 
which the typist is familiar, but there 
should be a variety of them. 

Writing the alphabet is useful for this 
purpose. One of the exercises used by the 
experts is simply to place the hands in the 
proper position and tap the keys of the sec- 
ond row beginning from right to left and 
the reverse, going slowly at first and grad- 
ually increasing the speed to the limit. A 
variation of this that is useful is as fol- 
lows: adsfdg, hkjl, and the reverse. 

The following drills should be written 
slowly at first until you get the rhythm of 
movement. Then push your speed up until 
you reach the point where the strain re- 
moves elasticity. Exercises of this kind 
have a special value in training for speed. 
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They keep the typist keyed up. They pre- 
vent his falling into sluggish habits. 
Drill il 

Repeat until you reach high speed: 

It is the duty of the man to do 
me a turn and if he can he will 
do so. 

The foregoing sentence is used by all 
the experts as a “speed” sentence and has 
been written at a speed of more than two 
hundred words a minute ! 

Drill IV 

For practice in repeated paragraph mat- 
ter, write the Junior O. A. T. test given 
this moi.th until you have reached a speed 
of at least fifty words a minute. Do not 
push your speed to the point where your 
fingers run away with you, and you find 
yourself making errors. Visualizing the let- 
ter, sounding it mentally, and tracing the 
movement necessary to execute it, must be 
synchronized with the act of writing. This 
applies also to series of letters forming fre- 
quently recurring sequences which in the 
advanced stage we handle as a unit. 

(To be continued) 


° 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 
(Good until January 25, 1919) 
Junior 


1. Type the following three times on a letter-size sheet leaving sufficient white 


space all around each writing: 


"Spelling a word involves a combination of muscular move- 


ments of the hand, which, by repetition, 


becomes registered 


on the nerves and muscles of thehand so thoroughly that the hand 
spells correctly from habit. The eye guides the hand only at 
the start; afterwards it is the muscular sense that guides the 


movement. 


We never unintentionally misspell our names; we 


have written them so often that the hand writes them without any 


conscious oversight of the mind." 
of habit formation in learning typewriting. 


This is a good example 
By writing words 


over and over again the combinations become registered on the 
nerves and muscles of the hand and the thought of the word 


starts the writing movement. 


(118 Words) 


2. Type the following sentence twenty times, and indicate the exact time required 


to do it: 


I endeavored to puzzle the ex-spy by quickly jumping forward. 





(10 Words) 
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Senior 


1. Select from any source you may 
choose and arrange properly on separate 
sheets the following types of business let 
ters: (a) Short, single spaced; (b) me 
dium length, double spaced; (c) full page, 
single spaced; supply date, names, and ad 
dresses for all. If letterheads are avail- 
able use them; otherwise type a letterhead, 
using your own name and address. 

2. Arrange in attractive form a list of 
the states of the United States, together 
with their proper abbreviations, and the 
capital of each. Include a proper heading 
or caption. 


O 


Typewriter Portraiture 


F all the examples of designs of vari- 
() ous and unique types we have pre- 

sented in the columns of the Gregg 
Writer few have made any serious attempts 
at portraying a likeness. Private Willis W. 
Wilson of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, Toledo, Oregon, has sent us a very 
interesting specimen of this kind. It is a 





likeness of himself prepared on the type- 
writer from a drawing made by one of his 
comrades. He writes: 

The picture which I sent you was a type- 
written reproduction of a sketch of myself, or 
rather a trial at reproduction, the sketch be- 
ing made by an orderly who was on duty 
but one day in this office. He spent about 
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ten minutes’ time in making the pencil draw- 
ing, and it looked very natural. The type 
written copy did not resemble the original when 
they were looked at at a close distance, but 
when hung on the wall on the opposite side of 
the room, about twelve feet away, any of my 
friends who happened to come in instantly 
recognized the typewritten drawing as a sketch 
of myself. 

I made this copy by laying the original 
sketch on the table where I could look at it 
at any time; then released the spring by means 
of the small post on the back of the machine, 
released the space mechanism by means of the 
variable space, and placed a gem clip between 
the carriage release on the right end of the 
machine and boxing through which the space 
lever works. In this way I had absolute con- 
trol of the carriage with the use of one hand, 
while the other hand took care of the keyboard. 
The paper release was not used, as you will 
observe all the horizontal bars which are used 
as shading, etc., slant the same direction, as 
the paper was not turned, but remained in the 
same position in the machine. 

Mr. Wilson also gives us some interest- 
ing facts about his free class in shorthand, 
which he is conducting at the Y. M. C. A. 
connected with the camp. Mr. Wilson is 
the editor of the camp paper, called “The 
Peavey.” 


© 
A Lesson in Punctuation 


HE insertion of a comma once cost 

I the United States Government two 
million dollars, according to the 
“American Printer.” The tariff bill in 
which the mistake occurred provided that 
“foreign fruit plants, etc.,”’ should be ad- 
mitted free of duty, the idea being to en- 
courage the culture of high grade varieties 
of fruit trees and grapevines in this coun- 
try. “When the bill was printed, ‘for- 
eign fruit plants, etc., read ‘foreign fruit, 
plants, ete., and as a result oranges, 
grapes, lemons, bananas, etc., came into 
the United States free of duty for a year. 
The error cost the Government just about 


two million dollars in revenue.’’—South 
Dakota Educator 
oOo 
on > 
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George L. Hosstield 
Margaret B. Owen 
Bessie Friedman. . 
Hortense Stollnitz 


Rose Bloom 
Clarence D. Bills.. 
George Gaskill... .. 
Genevieve Maxwell 
Bessie Linsitz.. 
Marion C. Waner 
Sarah Gold.. 
James Riordan. . 
Albert Tangora.. 
Ray Newgeon.. 
Bertha Owens 


Minnie Régelmeyer. 


Barney Stapert 
Elsie Keller. . 
Jacob Marti. 

Rose Rosenbaum. . 
Anna Levy.. 
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Official Records 


International Championship Typewriter Contest 
New York City, October 21, 1918 


Professsional Class 


Machine 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 


Amateur Class 


‘nderwood 
‘nderwood 
Tnderwood 


.. Underwood 


— 


Inderwood 
Remington 


.. Remington 
. Remington 
. Underwood 
. Underwood 


Underwood 


(ross 


899]! 
9030 
9040 
9026 


£599 
$249 
£367 
$187 
4207 
$251 
4022 
3702 
3838 
3406 


2875 


Novice Class 


Underwood 
Underwood 


. Remington 
. Underwood 


Underwood 


. Remington 


Note: These records were established under 
the new rules increasing the penalty for each 
error from 5 to 10 words 


of 100%. 


a penalty increase 
If the contest had been conducted 


under the old rules, the records of the three 


Margaret B. Owen, 170 words without error. 


oOe 


1885 
1791 
1818 
1791 
1795 
1753 


champions would have been, George L. 


FOR 





Key rore 


Ww) 
50 
63 
87 


26 
19 
24 
25 
30 
CF hed 
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Penalty 


woo 
500 
630 
S70 


260 
190 
240 
250 
300 


270 


Net 


Words 


8591 
8530 
8410 
S156 


$269 
4109 
4087 
3837 
3827 
3781 
3592 
3572 
3498 
3126 
2195 


1625 
1601 
1578 
1541 
1495 
1483 


Words a 
Minute 


1435 
142 
I” 
136 


108 
107 
105 
103 
100 

99 


Hoss- 


field, 147 words per minute; Rose Bloom, 148 
the highest of- 


ficial records ever made for typewriter speed 


and Minnie Regelmeyer, 117 


and accuracy in all classes. 


Winner One-Minute Championship 








AF TER having resolutely: stopped the enemy, you have for months fought 

him with faith and indefatigable energy, without respite. 
won the greatest battle in history and saved the most sacred cause—the 
liberty of the world. Be proud. You have adorned your flags with immortal 


glory. Posterity preserves for you its recognition.—A Message from Mar- 
shall Foch to Officers and Soldiers of the Allied Armies, November 16,1918 


You have 
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Necessaries and Luxuries —I] 
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Youth's Companion 


oOo 


To the Young Man Starting Out in Business 
By Benjamin C. Zernes 
(Mr. Zernes is assistant attorney in om legal department of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 


pany, Chicago. 
sional men.) 


AS it ever occurred to you that the 
H road to commercial success, like 

the road to happiness, is a self- 
built one? It is either smooth and 
straight or rough and winding, as you 
make it. 

Bear in mind that 
well-known geometri- 
cal theory, “A straight 
line is the shortest 
distance between two 
points”; also do not 
forget the law of 
physics which states 
that the speed of a 
body in motion is in- 
versely proportionate 
to the amount of fric- 
tion. To make these 
principles appear more 
clear and concrete as 
in relation to the law 
of success, I will say 
this: 

At thé very outset of 
your career it is of 
primary importance 
that you set for yourself a certain 
well-defined goal. It is no more possible 
to go south when you walk north, or east 
when you walk west, than to climb the 
road of commercial success when you are 





Bensamin C. Zernes 





He is a shorthand writer and an advocate of the use of shorthand by profes 


taking steps which make you slip back. 

If you will carefully analyze these rules 
and reflect on them, yau will see the rela- 
tions they bear as guideposts to your busi- 
ness goal. You will understand why it is 
so important that these 
rules be constantly 
kept in mind if you 
wish to attain success 
in your undertakings. 
Although my business 
experience is limited, 
I am fully convinced 
of the truth of the 
principles which | 
have deducted from it. 
They are: 

Success depends on 
(1) ability to do dis- 
agreeable things agree- 
ably, I say disagree- 
able things because 
those things which are 
agreeable to us we 
naturally do anyhow; 
(2) persistence, by 
which I mean the 
strength to get at it in the bull dog fash- 
ion and stick to it until you finally 
go over the top with it; (8) integrity, 
which consists of truth, ideals and aspira- 
tions; (4) common sense; (5) character. 
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October Transcribing Contest 


HE page of shorthand written by 

I Mr. Raymond P. Kelley and repro- 

duced in the October Gregg Writer 
was undoubtedly an excellent specimen of 
practical shorthand writing. And a re- 
markably large and well prepared collec- 
tion of typewritten transcripts of this 
shorthand plate came in in every mail from 
the tenth of October to November first. 

At first the selection of the best tran- 
script from the big pile seemed an impos- 
sible one, but as they were sorted out it was 
not so difficult after all. First, the papers 
that did not conform to the conditions were 
thrown out. The instructions said, “This 
transcript is to be written on a single 
sheet of paper.” Contestants that used 
two sheets were therefore eliminated. The 


only shorthand outline that seemed to give 
trouble was the one for the word “legion.” 
The shorthand outline was clear, so the 
trouble must have been in the lack of famil- 
iarity with the meaning or use of the word. 
One girl naively wrote, “The shorthand 
form looks like ‘legion,’ but I don’t think 


that makes any sense!” 

Eliminating the papers that were ar- 
ranged on two sheets instead of one and the 
ones in which the word “legion’’ was incor- 
rectly transcribed brought the number 
down to ninety-six. Then came the care- 
ful reading and a resulting pile of thirty- 
six papers in which every shorthand out- 
line was correctly transcribed. The dis- 
carding of the sixty papers revealed some 
interesting errors. There were two beauti- 
fully typewritten papers from one contes- 
tant which contained only one error. The 
correct transcript is “the corner stone of 
business success,” and the word “business” 
had been omitted by this contestant. An- 
other contestant had made ‘‘a mediocre suc- 
cess in handling it’ read “a mediocre suc- 
cess in the handling of it,” inserting words 
for which there are no shorthand outlines. 
Another contestant wrote, “which lifts 
merchandising above the barter and ex- 
change level,’ instead of “which elevates 
merchandising, etc.,” transcribing the 
sense instead of the shorthand form. 
Another error of the same kind was the 
substitution of “to” for “into” in “can go 
into almost any bank in the country.” 


Noticeable erasures, poor arrangement 
on the page, irregular spacing between par- 
agraphs brought the thirty-six papers down 
to twenty. These twenty were all excel- 
lent, but we brought them down to five by 
throwing out the ones in which, in the ex- 
pressions ‘a hundred dollars,” ‘‘a hundred 
thousand dollars” and “twenty-one years 
of age,” figures were used instead of words. 
There is good authority for the writing out 
of ages and figures in round numbers, There 
were two points on which the transcripts 
differed, which were left open by the 
judges. One of them was the omission or 
insertion of the word “due’’ in the expres- 
sion “when the note came he paid it 
promptly.’ Some contestants inserted the 
word “due’’ without comment, some in- 
dicated the insertion by putting the word 
in parentheses or in a footnote, and others 
transcribed the selection just as it ap- 
peared in the shorthand. Some contestants 
paragraphed the selection as they thought 
it should be and those papers undoubtedly 
made the best appearance on the page. The 
paragraph marks, however, did not appear 
in the shorthand and the omission of them 
in the transcript was not counted as an 
error. In one transcript the writer had 
made a perfect right-hand margin. Of 
course in order to do this it was necessary 
to insert extra spaces between the words 
and sometimes even between letters, just as 
is done in a type column. The result was 
ingenious and showed the expenditure of 
much time and thought, but it was not prac- 
tical typewriting and so was thrown out by 
the judges. 

The papers were finally sifted down to 
five. In one of these a word was divided 
incorrectly at the end of a line, and then 
there were four. These transcripts were 
found to differ on the writing of the words 
“corner stone,’ “fellow men,” “lifetime” 
and “good-will.’’ The latter was hyphened 
in the shorthand notes and the others are 
given as above in Webster's International 
Dictionary. And finally there was just one 
paper left, one paper which was perfect 
from a shorthand standpoint, perfect from 
a typewriting standpoint—well arranged, 
even margins, even touch, no erasures and 
with division of words at the end of lines 
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The Winning Transcript 


R.. J- McCutcheon, 
820 Boston Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Did you ever stop to consider how great a part confidence plays in 
the selling of goods? Unless you have confidence in the merchandise you 
sell you will never make more than a mediocre success in handling it. Un- 
less you have confidence in yourself you cannot hope to gain the confi- 
dence and good-will of those with whom you do business. Unless, you have 
confidence in the house you represent you cannot hope to represent it 
profitably. Confidence is the underlying foundation of all permanent 
success. It is the thing which elevates merchandising above the barter 
and exchange level. If you lack confidence in yourself, in the goods 
you sell, or the firm you represent, by all means acquire it if you in- 
tend to stay in business. 


A great newspaper publisher once said that he owed his success to 
a determination to gain the confidence of the commnity in which he lived. 
He made a regular business of cultivating the good-will of his fellow men. 
The manner in which he accomplished this is interesting. When he was only 
twenty-one years of age he went to his local bank and asked for a loan of 
one hundred dollars, offering good collateral as security. When the loan 
came he paid it promptly. Soon he mde another loan, and another, and an- 
other, always paying his loans on the date they were due and with great 
regularity. Then one day he went to the bank and requested a loan of one 
hundred dollars, without offering any security except his promise to pay. 
The bank hesitated, but they loaned the money finally, because the borrower 
had an excellent record for prompt payment and it was not a large loan. 
From that day up to the present this newspaper publisher has never needed 
to give any other security but his own word for the loans he has made. 


A few years ago he had the opportunity of buying a great newspaper, 
but was without sufficient capital to swing the deal. Here was the chance 
of a lifetime if he covid seize it. He went right over to his bank and 
borrowed over a hundred thousand dollars on his mame. Today he can go 
into almost any bank in the country and borrow any reasonable amount of 
money without any other security than his character. His promise to pay 
is as good as a gold bond. 


The story of this man is perhaps unusual, but the instances where con- 
fidence has been the corner stone of business success are legion. Have 
confidence in your fellow men and deserve their confidence. Buy merchan- 
dise that is worthy of your confidence. Make your purchases with confidence 
in mind. Good customers are better than quick profits, and good-will is 
better than an empty coffer. 





This is the winning transcript on the page of Mr. Raymond P. Kelley's shorthand notes, 
which appeared in the October Gaxroc Warren. Mr. McCutcheon, who prepared this paper, has 
produced a well-balanced, well-arranqged paper and one which is typographically perfect. It 
may well serve as a model in future contests. If you want your paper considered for reproduc- 
tion, remember that it must be written with a black ribbon or black carbon paper. 
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and the insertion or omission of hyphens 
taken care of correctly. This paper is be- 
ing reproduced so that our readers may 
see just how good it is. The punctuation 
marks may look a little heavy. They do 
not show up at all on the reverse side of the 
paper, however, so we have concluded that 
they may be particularly heavy on the ma- 
chine the writer uses. 


Winner of First Place 


The writer of this paper is Mr. R. J. Me- 
Cutcheon, a stenographer in the office of 
the president of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, Denver, Colorado, and a 
teacher in the Denver public night schools. 
Mr. McCutcheon has written shorthand 
plates for both the Gregg Writer and the 
Gregq Shorthand Magazine and was the 
winner of the first O. G. A. contest ever 
conducted by this magazine. He is now 
declared in the expert class so far as future 
transcribing contests are concerned and is 
barred from entering. His paper has set 
a high mark, however, for all future con- 
testants. 


Honorable Mention List 


John S. S. Solt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles F. Batchelder, Petaluma, Cal. 
Olive B. Reed, Lebanon, Mo. 

Helen Flavell, Montclair, N. J. 

C. F. Mathis, Binghamton, Tenn. 
Robert W. Fillmore, Chicago, II. 
Alice E. Horrell, Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. H. A. Cameron, Waterbury, Conn. 
Edith A. Crowther, Dalton, Mass. 
Evelyn Messinger, Salamanca, N. Y. 
Mae J. Gillette, Winsted, Conn. 
Marguerite M. Davidson, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Harlan Conly, Upland, Pa. 

Beryl Wallace, Jacksonville, Il. 

Roger Altman, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Rose Yaguda, Albany, N. Y. 

J. T. Butt, Denison, Tex. 

Lettie Anderson, Wichita, Kans. 
Ethel M. Robinson, Montevideo, Minn. 
Dewey Pafthun, Joliet, II. 

Sadie M. Mead, Bloomingdale, N. J. 
Miriam F. Wright, Trenton, N. J. 

J. E. Davenport, South Pasadena, Cal. 
Mary E. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Mabel W. Crosby, Springfield, II. 
Sister M. Leonarda, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lela Kibler, Washington, D. C. 

Jessie M. White, El Paso, Tex. 
Katharine L. Donovan, Greenfield, Mass. 
Juan Vazquez Ortiz, Humacao, P. R. 
Rosa M. Shrives, Calgary, Alta., Can. 
Eunice Freese, Raton, N. Mex. 
Frances Lindemann, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Ceeelia Welk, Springfield, ILL. 

C. M. Hausknecht, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mary Colley, Sistersville, W. Va. 

No attempt has been made to arrange 
these names in order of merit. 

One feature of this contest which proved 
a disappointment was the small number of 
papers submitted in clubs from schools. We 
hope that this opportunity will be taken 
advantage of in advanced classes in future 
contests. 

A new transcribing contest will be an- 
nounced in the January magazine. 


eoO° 


A Specimen of French 
Shorthand Notes 


Tie great interest that is now at- 


taching itself to France and the 

French language has brought many 
requests for French shorthand plates. The 
French poem which is reproduced on the 
opposite page was written in shorthand 
by Mr. Fernand Schmitt of Brooklyn, 
New York. It is being reprinted from 
the Gregg Writer for February, 1914, at 
the request of several readers. We shall 
be very glad to receive other specimens of 
French shorthand notes for reproduction 
purposes. 

The key to this poem is: 


Le Temps Perdu 


Si peu d’oeuvres pour tant de fatigue et 
d@ennui! 

De stériles soucis notre journée est pleine: 

Leur meute sans pitié nous chasse 4 perdre 
haleine, 

Nous pousse, nous dévore, et ’heure utile a fui. 


Demain! jirai demain voir ce pauvre chez lui, 

Demain! je reprendrai ce livre ouvert a peine, 

Demain! je te dirai, mon Ame, oi je te méne. 

Demain! je serai juste et fort, Pas 
aujourd hui. 


Aujourd’hui, que de soins, de pas et de visites! 
Oh! implacable essaim de devoirs —_ 
Qui pullulent autour de nos tasses de thé! 


Ainsi choment le coeur, la pensée et le livre, 
Et pendant qu’on se tue a différer de vivre, 
Le vrai devoir dans l’ombre attend la volonté. 


Sully Prudhomme 
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French Shorthand 
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A Soldier’s Rules of Conduct 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 











The Fixed Task 


‘NHORTHAND reporting presents to 
S you the opportunity of measuring 
your ability to record the language as 
it is spoken in the court room, on the plat- 
form and in the convention hall. You can 
neither control the subject which shall be 
discussed nor the rate at which the speaker 
shall talk. It is not for the shorthand 
writer to say how distinctly the witness, 
the attorney or the speaker shall speak, nor 
that he shall use correct English. Is is a 
matter entirely outside of the reporter's 
control. The fixed task, therefore, is to 
prepare to record the English language as 
it is spoken, regardless of the form or the 
circumstances. 


Extemporaneous versus Prepared 
Remarks 


There is this one advantage, however, 
which the reporter can always rely upon: 
If the speaker has to think of what he says 
he is not difficult to report in nine hundred 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand. If 
the speaker makes extemporaneous re- 
marks or even speaks from notes without 
reading them, the reporter's work is made 
very much easier. When a person revises 
an extemporaneous talk he often takes 
away that connecting flow of language 
which so greatly aids the reporter in both 
writing and reading. There is something 
about the debates in Congress which 
makes them very much easier to write than 
an editorial in any of our good magazines. 
Even though extemporaneous remarks are 
considerably revised they still retain a suf- 
ficient amount of the easy flowing language 
to make them easier to write and to read 
than an editorial or carefully edited maga- 
zine article. 


True in Court Also 

What is true of speaking generally is 
certainly true of testimony. Any attorney 
who has to think of the questions he is go- 
ing to ask never tests the reporter's ability 
so far as speed is concerned. If the wit- 
ness has to think of the answer, the re- 
porter has plenty of time to get what is 
said. It is the attorney who is highly 
specialized in his work and who can ask 
questions without thinking of their word- 
ing or their order, that keeps the reporter 
busy all the time. The witness who is ac- 
customed to court procedure and who 
might be called an expert witness because 
of having testified on the same subject a 
number of times, and who speaks readily, 
may also keep a reporter pretty Busy. 
Few judges ever make the reporter's work 
difficult because the judge cannot very 
well prepare himself in advance to rule on 
questions that may be asked. If it is nec- 
essary to write the instructions to the jury 
in shorthand then the judge may make it 
very difficult for the reporter to record 
what he reads. 


Reading Makes Writing Difficult 

It is always difficult for a reporter to 
record what is read. Few people read with 
the same clearness that they speak. They 
do not place the emphasis on what they are 
reading as they would if they were speak- 
ing. There is no inflection of the voice to 
enable the reporter to anticipate the punc- 
tuation or the drift of the further re- 
marks. There is not the volume or reso- 
nance to the voice which makes the clear, 
well-defined impression on the mind that 
is happily common in successful speaking. 
If a clear, unmistakable impression is not 
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Automobile Accident Case—I 


(For key see page 179) 
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received, the accurate recording of what is 
said is made exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible. 


The Reporter Is Right 


There is one great distinction to be 
made between the reporter and the stenog- 
rapher. If the stenographer makes a mis- 
take, there is the opportunity of supervis- 
ing and correcting the transcript. If a re- 
porter makes a mistake and the attorneys 
in the case agree that it is a mistake, the 
transcript may be corrected. However, if 
the reporter makes a mistake and the at- 
torneys in the case cannot agree on what 
was said, one of them insisting that the 
reporter's transcript is right, then the rec- 
ord prepared by the reporter is taken in 
law to be the best evidence of what was 
said. The responsibility resting upon the 
reporter, therefore, is very great and is a 
responsibility indeterminate and undefined 
in extent, just the same as the amount of 
skill required to write the English lan- 
guage as it is spoken is indeterminate and 
undefined except that one must do his best 
at all times and must have a sufficient 
foundation in knowledge and skill so that 
the reasonable requirements of the work 
will not exceed the reporter's capacity in 
skill or honor. 


General Skill Higher 


Since we have no control whatever over 
the rate of speaking or the way in which 
the witness, the attorney or the speaker of 
whatever kind shall express himself, 
whether in the simplest or the most com- 
plex language, whether in correct or in- 
correct English, whether distinctly or in- 
distinctly, it is necessary for the short- 
hand reporter to prepare himself to do 
more difficult tasks than the exceptional 
one which he will occasionally be called 
upon to perform. It is the fixed task, 
fixed without our consent and beyond our 
control, that tends to keep the skill of the 
average reporter on a higher plane of ex- 
cellence than if it were within his power 
to limit the requirements to the skill he 
possessed. This very fact adds greatly to 
the interest one can arouse in preparing 
himself for reporting work or in keeping 
prepared for reporting work. If the re- 
porting tasks were fixed so that after ac- 
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quiring a certain degree of skill it would 
become unnecessary to make further ef- 
forts to acquire skill, the interest one 
could arouse in reporting would be greatly 
lessened. It may be that the ability to 
write one hundred fifty words a minute is 
ample for any particular task when we 
reach it, but our expectancy must be that 
the assignment may require the employ- 
ment of all the knowledge and skill we 
have. This forces the reporter with the 


successful reputation to maintain a cer- 
tain degree of vitality so that some assign- 
ment requiring extraordinary skill will 
not find him lacking and thus a reputation, 
years in making, ruined in a day. 


Reporting a Profession 


The very nature of reporting, therefore, 
is professional. It is not an operation 
that can be standardized as to time, speed, 
skill or intelligence. Life, liberty and 
property are preserved or jeopardized by 
the honor and the skill of the reporter. 
Because omissions may be made in a 
transcript without the knowledge of any- 
one except the reporter, his honor is at 
stake in certifying to the correctness of a 
record. Because testimony can never be 
repeated in exact terms when once given, 
the reporter's skill is at stake in recording 
what is said at the time it is said. Be- 
cause the reporter's ability to transcribe 
intelligently what is said is necessary to 
the furtherance of justice, the reporter 
cannot fail in good conscience to measure 
up to the requiremnts of his profession or 
get into something else. All the honor in 
the world without skill might mean that a 
man’s life, liberty or property would be in 
jeopardy in the trial of a case. We must 
be responsible for the faithful perform- 
ance of a task of undefined proportions, 
responsive to a duty which in honor knows 
no modification and equal to the exercise 
of whatever skill is necessary to meet the 
reasonable requirements of a vocation con- 
cerning which very little is known by 
those who employ us. We must comply 
with the conditions requisite to meet tasks 
whose bounds are fixed by others. This 
draws from our lives and experiences not 
only the best’ we have but whatever is nec- 
essary in skill and in honor. While others 
may fix the rate at which we shall work, 
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Useful Reporting Phrases 


I don't think so 


which was made 


was damaged 


where was the 


where was he 


where was it 


was it not 


get away 


by your company 


most of the time 


that is something 


front wheel 


rear wheel 


just answer the question 


just a minute 


just one minute 


just a moment 


just one moment 


I object to the question 


just a minute, please 


just a moment, please 


hard to say 


did you observe the 


condition of the street 


when you were 


where you were 


while you were 


car track 


street cars 


street car track 


street car crossing 


where was your car 


what did you do 


after you had been 


just describe to the jury 


just tell the jury 


did you take 


when yeu came 


after you came 


as you came 


before you came 


were you present 


did you observe the condition 
of the street 


where did you turn 
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or the circumstances under which we shall 
work, we must attain the necessary skill 
which, in turn, is our fixed task. 


o 
Key to Reporting Plate 


A. Thomas Smith. 


Q. What is your name? 
A. 3856 South Ho- 


Q. Where do you live? 
man Avenue. 

Q. What is your business? A. Chauffeur. 

Q. For whom? A. Brown Cab Company. 

Q. How long have you been in their employ? 
A. About a year and a half. 

Q. Were you the chauffeur that was driving 
this Brown cab on this particular day? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What time of day did you get the cab? 
A. In the evening between five and six o'clock. 

Q. Had you driven that cab the day before? 
A. I don’t remember. 

Q. What condition was the cab in at the 
time you took it from the place? A. Good con- 
dition. 

Q. Was there anything wrong with it? A. 
Nothing wrong at all. 

Q. Between the time you took it from the 
garage and the time that this accident hap- 
pened at 26th and State Street had you had 
any other accident of any kind? A. None 
whatever. 

Q. Was the car in the same condition then 
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as it was when you took it from the garage? 
A. Exactly. 

Q. Where had you been prior to coming up 
26th Street? A. 3lst and Calumet. 

Q. Where were you bound for? A. For a 
number west of State Street. I don’t remem- 
ber the number. 

Q. Was it a telephone call? A. Yes. 

Q. You had no passenger in your car at the 
time? A. No. 

Q. You were on 26th Street? A. Exactly. 

Q. Where did you turn into 26th Street? A. 
At Michigan Avenue. 

Q. That is how far east of State? 
is two blocks east of State. 

Q. What time was it about? A. To the best 
of my recollection about a quarter after eleven, 
I should say. 

Q. In the evening? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have skid chains on? 
sir. 

Q. Had it 
had, yes. 

Q. Was it raining at the time of the colli- 
sion? A. No. 

Q. How long prior to that time had it 
stopped raining? A. About an hour or so. 

Q. What was the condition of the pavement 
on 26th Street? A. Dry. 

Q. As you came up there from Michigan 
Avenue, about how fast were you going? A. 
About twenty miles. 

Q. Did you see the Lane car at any time as 
you came along? A. I saw it about seventy- 
five feet east— 


A. That 


A. Yes, 


been raining that day? A. It 


°o 
The Phrases from a Page of Notes 


ECENTLY while making the trans- 

script of a case I jotted down on a 

piece of paper some of the out- 
standing phrases which occurred on one 
or two pages of my notes. It was inter- 
esting to note that a number of these 
phrases occurred over and over again, also 
that phrasing principles covering a wide 
range were included among the phrases on 
practically every page. This incident 
rather brought home to me the importance 
of phrasing, particularly for the court re- 
porter. From a glance at the phrases giv- 
en you will see many of them represent 
the joining of just those simple words 
given in the textbook or commonly used in 
the plates. The common “phrases—the 
joining of simple words—occur much 
more frequently than the specialized 
phrases which suggests that in mastering 
phrasing the way in which you divide your 
time for practicing on various types of 
phrases should be determined from a con- 


sideration of frequency of use. Possibly 
some reporter reading these suggestions 
will forward to the editor of this depart- 
ment the phrases he has observed or 
copied from one or two pages of his notes. 
Let us see who can submit the most valu- 
able list. It will be mutually helpful if 
you do your part. Some of the. phrases 
which you think relatively unimportant 
may be entirely new and very useful to 
others. 


oOo 


Schools or teachers knowing the ad- 
dresses of teachers or men in the American 
Expeditionary Forces abroad who could be 
easily trained to teach the system are re- 
quested to send such addresses to M. W., 
care of the Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City. There is an 
opportunity for such men for service in 
France. 
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The Torch of Liberty 


(From an address delivered by Chauncey M. Depew at the unveiling of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor, 1886.) 
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(Shorthand plate written by Harriet M. Johnson) 





